METHODS  OF STUDYING  THE PERSONALITY
and validity are enhanced as the judges progress from the emphasis upon molecular,'
specific features to a recognition of the larger structuralized molar aspects of the
total life organization. So, too, G. W. Allport and Cantril (1934), in investigating the
matching of voice with personality traits, discovered that they got the most satisfactory
results when the personal characteristics were grouped together into a single verbal
description of each individual. The extensive investigation of Murray and his co-
workers (1938) has amply shown the advantage of a combination of experimental
with other devices. Some of their most telling results came from quasi-experimental
methods, such as those of the thematic tests which expose the underlying patterns of
thought and motivation in their subjects. These are forms of experimental-statistical
method without the complete control of all the variables, but they nevertheless aid
in uncovering the deeper layers of personality structure and function.
While the strict experimental approach has little to offer us at present,
the quasi-experimental methods, especially those which deal with the
larger and more generalized aspects of personal adaptation, show con-
siderable promise. The worker who would undertake such research
should get as great a control of variables as is commensurate with the
purpose in hand; but the sensible experimenter will not be willing to
substitute significant for purely trivial results, no matter how precise and
accurate the latter may appear to be. In this connection the use of the school
situation for purposes of research should not be overlooked. For years past,
psychological and pedagogical differences in the learning process in school
have been studied. We are just beginning to employ the educational situa-
tion as a laboratory for investigating social-emotional adjustments. (See
May and Doob, 1937; Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, 1937; Prescott,
1938; and Ryan, 1938, for reviews of the literature,)
Critique of statistical methods* In our previous discussion of statistical
methods many of the essential cautions respecting their use were noted,
but some of these need to be emphasized and still other cautions indi-
cated.
While in physics the units of measurement are simple and well de-
fined, in social psychology this is seldom true, although statistical work-
ers in the field operate as if the units were adequate. In rating scales
which employ numbers, say i, 2, 3, 4, and 5, or corresponding units on a
line, there is often a false impression of equality which is not borne out
by the actualities. So, too, in tests, schedules, or standard questionnaires it
is assumed that the questions to be answered, or the tasks to be per-
formed, may be added up as equal units to make a total score. In all
such scales or tests it is important that the questions be equated as to
importance, that they have social-psychological significance, that is, that
they reveal the facts desired. Too often the items are either too vague,
broad, and general, or too narrow and trivial, and so specific as to shed no
light on the problems at hand.